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MEMOIR OF GENERAL SULLIVAN. 

BY THOMAS 0. AMOEY. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Our memorable struggle for independence demanded for ita 
successful issue many minds. Men of various nationalities 
and religious opinions, from all pursuits and employments, 
of strong impulse and generous sentiment, bold for the right 
and ready to maintain it in arms or in civil service as peril- 
ous, were recognized all over the land as its natural leaders. 
By general consent and without distinction whoever possessed 
the profound convictions and energy of character suited to 
the crisis, who shrank from no sacrifice or danger, needed 
little effort of his own to be placed in the front. 

New Hampshire abounded in able men, and in "Weare, 
Langdon and Stark, Folsom, Livermore and Whipple, pos- 
sessed sons in whom she might well feel pride. But the 
warmth and glow which distinguished General Sullivan, his 
indifference to personal consequences, with his natural gifts 
of eloquent expression by lip and pen ; his professional suc- 
cess ; his military tastes and aptitudes, all designated him as 
singularly well constituted for the conjuncture, commended 
him for positions where difficult duties were to be performed 
or extraordinary perils to be encountered. 

His father, the son of Major Philip O'SuUivan Beare, of 
Ardea, on the river Kenmare in Ireland, an officer of the army 
that surrendered at Limerick in 1691, was born the year of 
that surrender in Ireland, and, having enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education, in early manhood sought in America 
an asylum from political and religious persecutions. At 
Somersworth in New Hampshire and at Berwick in Maine 
he devoted the residue of his life, which was prolonged to his 
one hundred and fifth year, to the education of youth. Of 
his six children four took an active part in the revolutionary 
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struggle. Daniel resided at Sullivan in Maine, on French- 
man's Bay, near Mount Desert. In command of one hundred 
minute men, his active enterprise and bold exploits attracted 
the attention of the enemy, and in the winter after the unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Castine in 1779, he was taken away at 
night from his house by Mowatt in a British frigate, and 
imprisoned in the Jersey hulks he perished a victim to cruelty 
which was a disgrace to humanity, and which is no longer 
practised in civilized warfare. James early acquired reputa- 
tion at the bar, and at the age of thirty-one was appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and died 1808 
its governor. Eben, also a lawyer, served with distinction in 
the Continental Army, offered himself as a hostage at the 
Cedars, and rose to the rank of major. Their only sister, 
Mary, married Theophilus Hardy, and among her grandsons 
were Governor Wells, of Maine, and John Sullivan "Wells in 
the Senate of the United States from New Hampshire. 

John, subject of this memoir, born in 1740, was carefully 
educated by his father, and after a voyage to the "West Indies 
studied law at Portsmouth. He early gained distinction and 
fortune in its practice. By his earnest and eloquent denun- 
ciations of parliamentary encroachments on the rights of the 
province and stretches of royal prerogative, by his spirited 
contributions to the public press, he attracted attention and 
became popular. He early exhibited a taste for military sci- 
ence, was familiar with all the great historical battles, and, 
holding from 1772 the rank of major under the crown, drilled 
his neighbors in squads and companies, until large numbers 
of men had become efficient soldiers. 

Sent to the Continental Congress in September, 1774, he 
drafted one of its important papers, and when at home in 
December shared in the attack on ISTewcastle, to procure arms 
and powder, which, being concealed in the church at Durham 
opposite his dwelling, were used at Bunker Hill. In the Con- 
gress of 1775, he defeated with great power the motion of Dick- 
inson for another appeal to the king, and was elected one of the 
eight brigadiers who, with "Washington and the four major- 
generals, Lee, Putnam, "Ward, and Schuyler, took command 
Vol. II.— 14 
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of the army engaged principally in the siege of Boston ; his 
brigade and Greene's, under Lee at Medford and Charlestown, 
forming the left wing of the American army. Sent twice to 
Portsmouth, he fortified that place against British cruisers ; 
and when in January the withdrawal of the Connecticut 
troops imperilled the army, his influence brought down from 
New Hampshire two thousand men to replace them. 

After the evacuation of Boston in March, 1776, he marched 
his brigade by Providence to JSTew York, and thence dis- 
patched to Canada, extricated the northern army, seven 
thousand in number, prostrated by disease and beset by 
greatly superior forces which had been reinforced with troops 
from England under Burgoyne, from a position threatening its 
destruction ; receiving from his officers, many of them greatly 
distinguished in the war, high commendation. At Long 
Island, now Major-General, with Lord Stirling and Mac- 
dougal as his brigadiers, he commanded on the left of the 
outer line in the battle, and after contending for three hours 
with the enemy, whose force on the island numbered twenty- 
two thousand, with Stirling was taken prisoner. With the 
approval of Washington, he submitted to Congress Lord 
Howe's overtures for a negotiation. Exchanged, he partici- 
pated in the masterly movements of Washington in West 
Chester to baffle Howe in his efforts to take our troops at a 
disadvantage. The British withdrew to ISew York sorely 
pressed by Sullivan, who received in general orders the 
acknowledgments of the commander-in-chief. 

When Lee was captured on December 13th, 1776, Sullivan, 
next in command, marched his army to join Washington, and 
with him crossed the Delaware on Christmas night through 
the ice. After a night's march in snow and sleet, he entered 
Trenton the next morning at eight o'clock, the hour ap- 
pointed, at the head of his troops. A thousand Hessians 
were taken prisoners, and Rahl, their commander, mortally 
wounded. At Princeton, January 8d, he drove the 40th 
and 55 th British regiments from the town. During the rest 
of the winter, in front of the lines at Morristown, he held the 
enemy within their entrenchments, preventing their marauds. 
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While waiting for tidings of Gen. Howe, who had sailed in 
July with a large portion of his army for the south, he 
planned an expedition to capture several British regiments 
exposed on Staten Island. One of his detachments under Col. 
Ogden captured ninety men ; he put to flight various bodies 
of the enemy that resisted ; but an ignorant or treacherous 
guide prevented the complete success anticipated. An inquiry 
resulted in the conclusion that the plan was well concerted, 
and would have succeeded but for accidents not to be foreseen 
or prevented, and that Gen. Sullivan deserved the approbation 
of the country, a judgment confirmed by Congress. 

At Brandywine he commanded the right wing, consisting 
of his own division under De Borre, Stephen's, and Stirling's, 
posted along the river. Whilst Xnyphausen engaged the 
attention of the left wing under "Washington and Maxwell 
lower down, Howe proceeded by a circuit of seventeen miles, 
by roads several miles from the river, through dense woods, 
in a fog, and crossing above the forks and the ford where 
Hazen was stationed, came down the left bank at about two 
in the afternoon. 

Sullivan, as instructed by Washington, had stationed his 
main body at Brinton's Ford, two miles above Chad's, the 
Delaware regiment at a ford, probably Jones's, a mile and a 
half further up the stream, one battalion of Hazen's at another 
ford (probably Wistar's) a mile and a half still further up, 
and another at Bufiington's, a mile or more above that. His 
troops were thus posted, not only to oppose any attempt of 
the enemy to cross the river, but to gain information of their 
movements. Sullivan had but four light-horsemen employed 
as messengers, and Washington, assuming himself the charge 
of procuring intelligence, sent out for this purpose what cav- 
alry he had, and besides several other mounted scouts, Colo- 
nels Ross and Bland and Major Spear. JefFry's Ford, above 
the forks where Howe actually crossed, was twelve miles 
above Chad's, two at least above Bufiington's, or more, as the 
roads then ran. That Sullivan exercised due vigilance, 
within the limits of his discretion, to ascertain the position 
of the enemy, is now generally conceded. 
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When reliable intelligence reached him that the British 
had actually crossed the Brandywine, and from Washington 
what disposition was to be made to oppose them, he imme- 
diately recalled his troops from the upper fords, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to Birmingham Heights, where Stephen 
and Stirling, nearer headquarters, were already posted at about 
right angles with the river. As he commanded their divi- 
sions and his own, which together constituted the right wing 
of the army, the command of his own division devolved on 
I)e Borre, his brigadier. When his division reached the 
heights, the enemy was already formed to attack. De Borre 
would have insisted upon marching his division on the right 
of Stephen and Stirling, as it had laid along the river fronting 
across, but there was no time for any such punctilio, and he 
was ordered to take position on their left. The array was 
still incomplete when the engagement commenced, and 
though Sullivan upon his return from the centre, where he 
had proceeded to consult with the other generals, endeavoi-ed 
to restore order and rally the men who had fallen out of line, 
his eftbrts proved but partially successful. His own position 
as commander ol the wing was near the guns, and leaving 
his division to De Borre and his brigadiers, who were excel- 
lent officers, to bring back the men to their duty, he returned 
to his appropriate post. 

It commanded both the right and left of the line, and to 
use the words of Sullivan himself, in his graphic account of 
the battle, if carried, "would bring on a total rout, and make 
a retreat very difficult." He therefore determined to bold it 
as long as possible, to give Stirling and Stephen, as also the 
regiments of Hazen, Dayton, and Ogden, which stood firm on 
the left, the assistance of the artillery, and cover the broken 
troops of De Borre still in confusion. Five times the enemy 
drove " our troops from the hill, and as often was it regained," 
and possession of the summit for nearly an hour was disputed 
muzzle to muzzle. The battle lasted nearly three hours, and 
when Sullivan was at last forced to retreat, it was not in total 
disorder. He rallied Ms troops upon a very advantageous 
piece of ground, and retarded the pursuit so effectually, that 
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the enemy suffered our whole army to pass off with their 
baggage and artillery. "Weedon's brigade, under G-reene, had 
come up double-quick from below, Sullivan joined him, and 
the battle continued until nightfall. By their united efforts, 
the retreat of the American army was effectually secured, and 
the enemy stayed from pursuit. In this engagement Sullivan 
had his horse, " the best in America," shot under him. 

That the Americans fought bravely, is sufficiently evident 
from their having so long withstood the repeated assaults of 
Howe and Cornwallis, vastly superior in number and equip- 
ments. Ill nature, reckless of truth and without due regard 
for military reputations, travels far to censure ; but Lafayette, 
Stephen, Laurens, Howard, and many other competent wit- 
nesses, bear ample testimony to the coolness, judgment, and 
promptitude of Sullivan in moving his men from the river to 
the heights, correcting the mistakes of De Borre in the battle 
and retreat. It was one of the hardest fought battles of the 
war, and as creditable to the American army as if it had re- 
sulted in victory. Five days later the two armies were again 
confronted, but an engagement was prevented by a violent 
storm, and Howe, proceeding to Philadelphia, there remained 
till the following June. 

Howe's principal encampment was six miles from the city, 
at Germantown. Washington left Metuchin Hills at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the third of October, for a night 
march of fourteen miles to attack them ; his right wing com- 
manded by Sullivan, his left by Greene. 

The right wing, with Conway's brigade at its head, fol- 
lowed by Sullivan's division, then by Wayne's, and Stirling 
with his division under his brigadiers Nash and Maxwell, 
forming the reserve, and closing the column, Sullivan in 
command of the whole, but accompanied by Washington, and 
by Knox and Pulaski, chiefs of artillery and cavalry, reached 
Chestnut Hill soon after daybreak of the fourth. All but 
one of the advanced pickets being surprised, dispatched, or 
otherwise disposed of, they discovered a mile further on, near 
Allen's house at Mount Airy, the grand picket, or advanced 
guards of the enemy, in force, with two field-pieces. SuUi- 
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van ordered forward one regiment from the second Mary- 
landers and one from the brigade of Conway to open the at- 
tack, and directed Conway himself to fall into line to support 
them. The British light infantry, reinforced by the fortieth 
and later by two brigades from Germantown, made stubborn 
resistance. Sullivan formed his own division in the lane op- 
posite the Allen house, and at right angles with the Skippack 
road, and ordered them to advance through the fields. He 
very soon encountered a considerable force opposed to them. 
"Wayne coming up and forming on the east side of the road, 
Sullivan directed Conway to file in the rear of the line, and 
take post on the right flank. This disposition was the more 
important, as neither Greene, whose line of march was along 
the Limekiln road to the east, nor Armstrong, directed to 
advance between the Wissahickon and the Schuylkill on the 
west, had been heard from, and the flanks of the right wing 
as it advanced might consequently be exposed to attack from 
troops whose attention would have been occupied by those 
generals " had they reached the points they were designed 
against." Moylan's horse was at the same time sent to the 
extreme right, to watch the movements of the enemy, and pi'o- 
cure intelligence of Armstrong's whereabouts and progress. 

In this array the right wing pushed on ; and vigorously at- 
tacked the British light infantry on either side of the Skip- 
pack road or turnpike, who fell back, leaving their encamp- 
ment, but making a stand at every fence, wall, and ditch. 
Fences were to be removed, which delayed the pursuit, but 
the Americans as they proceeded encountered the enemy in 
yet greater strength, and what they supposed to be their 
whole left wing. A severe conflict ensued. How numerous 
the forces opposed to them in reality were, can only be con- 
jectured ; but as Hunter says that Howe knew of the con- 
templated attack the evening before, and Howe himself says 
he received information of the approach of the Americans at 
four o'clock, they were no doubt quite equal in number to 
their assailants. Wayne and Sullivan, when the enemy wa- 
vered, marched forward with shouldered arms, prepared to 
charge when the British withdrew in confusion. 
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Sullivan sent his aid, Colonel Morris, to "Washington to in- 
form him that the left wing of the enemy had given way, and 
to request that Wayne, who had pushed on with equal vigor 
and success on the east side of the road, but whose movements 
may have been obscured by the fog, might be ordered to ad- 
vance against the British right — a prudent precaution if they 
were to act without reference to Ureene. 

It may well have been the design of the enemy to draw the 
Americans nearer the town before engaging them in force. 
They may have been in some measure surprised and not yet 
prepared for an engagement; but Howe, apprised of what was 
impending two hours before, would hardly have left so large 
a portion of his army in danger of being cut off without effort 
to extricate them. It was reasonable to provide for the pro- 
bability that he would do what his duty demanded, and 
Wayne accordingly received orders from Washington to pro- 
ceed, and as he was already well advanced, his division and 
Sullivan's as they passed the Chew house were abreast. 

Musgrave with six companies of the British fortieth, after 
the conflict at Mount Airy, had taken possession of the Chew 
house, a substantial structure of stone, which is still in good 
preservation. It stands about midway between Mount Airy 
and the market place, a mile or more from either. The gar- 
rison fired a few shots without effect at the Americans as they 
passed. Washington, who had sent forward N^ash with a 
portion of the reserve to support Sullivan, and another of its 
brigades to support Wayne, retained Maxwell with the third 
to reduce the Chew house. 

The right wing as it pressed onward was impeded in its 
progress by the enemy, who, though routed, took advantage 
of every yard, house, and hedge in their retreat. More fre- 
quent buildings and dense smoke as the right wing came 
nearer the centre of the town, embarrassing their movements, 
as a rallying point Col. Howard with his regiment, forming 
the left of Sullivan's division, was halted by Hazen in an in- 
closed field near the road, about six hundred yards from the 
market-house, but the rest moved on, the troops on the west 
of the road down to the School-house lane and across it, if we 
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credit Tilghman, one of Washington's aids. White, one of 
Sullivan's, had been killed while on an errand, probably for 
ammunition, when attempting to fire the Chew house ; when 
or where Sherburne fell, his other aid also killed in the battle, 
or General ISTash, is not recorded, but the position of the latter 
iu the front was to the right of Sullivan. The Marylanders, 
who fought well at Long Island the year before under Stir- 
hug, in some of the relations of this battle were with ifash on 
the right fl^nk. That they, the right wing, pressed the ene- 
my hard, and penetrated their lines as far as courage could 
carry them, some portion of it south of School-house lane, may 
well be believed, as likewise the impression that the left wing 
of the British had the worst of the fight at this stage of the 
battle. Donop and Du Corps, with the Hessians, may not have 
actually crossed the Schuylkill, as mentioned in Irving, but 
that such an alternative in case of defeat was at least under 
consideration, and was provided for, may be inferred from the 
original authorities. 

Whilst thus engaged with unabated ardor and reasonable 
promise of victory, the heavy firing to the east indicated the 
approach of the left wing, which from treacherous guides and 
the necessity of countermarching, as the position of the enemy 
was not as represented, had been delayed. Wayne, finding 
that his progress would interfere with Stephen, and recalled 
by the firing at the Chew house, fell back, but the ground 
failed to be occupied by Stephen who had become bewildered 
in the fog. We are not permitted to relate what took place 
on the left, already familiar in connection with Greene, who, 
it is sufficient to say, gallantly bore his share in the conflict. 

The right, finding themselves unsupported, their cartridges 
expended, their left flank exposed, and the enemy collecting 
there to oppose them, Greene's guns apparently receding, 
troops flying on the right, and a light horseman in that quar- 
ter crying that the enemy had got round us, retired with as 
much precipitation as they advanced, against every eifort of 
their officers to rally them. Engaged for three hours, wearied 
and worn by twelve hours of constant marching or battle, 
they still effiicted their retreat, bringing off their cannon and 
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wounded, their loss about seven hundred, being about equal 
to that of their antagonists. The misfortunes of the day were 
principally owing to the obscurity from the dense fog and 
smoke of cannon and muskets which prevented the troops from 
discovering the motions of the enemy, or acting in concert 
with each other. 

Of Sullivan's part in the battle, Washington wrote to the 
President of Congress : " In justice to General Sullivan and 
the whole right wing of the army, whose conduct I had an 
opportunity of observing, as they acted immediately under 
my eye, I have the pleasure to inform you that both oificers 
and men behaved with a degree of gallantry that did them 
the highest honor." 

During the winter Gen. Sullivan remained at Valley Forge, 
building a bridge, and in April took command at Providence. 
In February, 1778, the Treaty of Alliance had been made with 
France, and in July, D'Estaing with twelve ships of the line 
and four frigates arrived off 'Eew York. That city being too 
well protected for attack, an expedition against Newport was 
determined upon. Sullivan, on the twenty-third learning this 
decision, made preparation and, with fifteen hundred men sent 
from the army that fought in June at Monmouth, in two 
weeks collected nine thousand. With him were Greene, La- 
fayette, Cornell, Varnum, and Glover, all able and experienced 
general officers, Crane, Gridley, and Gouvion, distinguished 
engineers. On the 30th D'Estaing arrived off Brenton Point, 
where he preferred to remain till the troops were ready to 
attack the city in order better to command the wind, obtain 
supplies, prevent additional reinforcements to the garrison, 
recently increased to seven thousand strong, and also to avoid 
the land batteries higher up. Three of his vessels were sent 
into the east passage to cover the crossing of the American 
army. Three British vessels there stationed were burnt by 
the enemy themselves, as also five on the 5th of August in 
the west passage. On the 8th D'Estaing forced the middle 
passage, and moored opposite the town, but behind Rose and 
Goat Islands, and the troops from Boston, on that day arriving 
at Tiverton, crossed the next morning on to the island ; a part 
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left to join D'Estaing under Lafayette, who proceeded without 
delay to the fleet twelve miles below with information of what 
had been done. 

That afternoon the English fleet, sixty-four sail, hove in 
sight. The French re-embarked from Conanicut where they 
were landing, and, the wind serving, sailed the next morning 
in pursuit. After capturing several vessels from the enemy, 
and being shattered by a violent storm, they went to Boston to 
refit. The American army, which had also suiFered from the 
storm, when it was over approached Newport, and under able en- 
gineers had advanced their lines and constructed redoubts ; but 
when the volunteers, comprising a large part of the army, and 
who had come for a special purpose, learnt there was no chance 
of French aid, their stipulated term of service over, many of 
them went home, and on the twenty-eighth, the army, inferior 
in numbers and effective force to the garrison, withdrew to 
Butt's Hill at the north end of the island. There, on Satur- 
day, the 29th August, took place what Lafayette pronounced 
the best fought battle of the war. The right wing, under 
Greene, with Varnura, Cornell, and Glover, repulsed three 
attacks of the enemy, but the battle was decided by a bayonet 
charge of a thousand men, among them some troops of Mas- 
sachusetts, under Livingston, ordered up by Sullivan at the 
fitting moment, who drove the British to their entrenchments 
from which they did not again venture. The two armies were 
equal in strength and numbers. The Americans after thirty- 
six hours' march and incessant fighting, deferred action in the 
hope that d'Estaing, whom Lafayette had gone to consult at 
Boston, would send down his forces. This it was his design 
to do, but the approach of Clinton with five thousand men 
from New York, who actually arrived the next day, made it 
advisable to withdraw from the island, which, thanks to Gen. 
Glover and his boats, was safely effected that night without 
opposition or loss. 

Li April, 1779, Sullivan relinquished command at Provi- 
dence, to prepare for an expedition into Western New York, 
to discourage predatory marauds by the Indians on our fron- 
tier settlements, retaliate for the massacre of "Wyoming and 
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Cherry Valley ; and, if opportunity favored, for the capture 
of Jfiagara and an invasion of Canada. His army, consisting 
of four thousand men, accomplished the former object ; but 
the British were too strong in Canada for the latter to be 
attempted. His constitution shattered by five years' constant 
exposure in the field, and sufl:ering from an accident in the 
Indian campaign, he resigned from the army at the close of 
1779, and was recovering from dangerous and painful illness 
when chosen again to Congress. He went with reluctance, 
and from August, 1780, to 1781 served a year in that body. 
He knew what reforms were needed in army administration, 
and his efibrts to reorganize the civil service, as also the finan- 
cial, were ably furthered by his associates, and contributed 
largely to the possibility of the Southern campaign and sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown in October, 1781, which 
virtually ended the war. 

When he first went to Congress, in 1774, although then but 
thirty years of age, the accumulations from his practice, we 
are told by John Adams, amounted to ten thousand pounds. 
Although judiciously invested in farms and mills, the prop- 
erty produced little or no income during the war, and com- 
manded no sale, unless at a ruinous sacrifice, until it was at an 
end. He forbore to call in what was due to him, not to dis- 
tress his debtors. His pay, as he had received no deprecia- 
tion, realized but little of its nominal value. He was gener- 
ous in his nature, and advanced liberally to his companions 
in the army, and considerable amounts to at least one French 
officer. He had to support his staff and administer the hos- 
pitality of his headquarters when in separate command, 
which was a heavy charge upon his private fortune. The 
horses he lost in battle or in service he had to replace, and 
several times his personal effects were captured by the enemy. 
His wife and four children at !Durham required support. 
These various claims upon his purse exhausted his resources, 
and he left the army partly from broken health, partly to 
protect his family from actual want. WTien chosen again to 
Congress in 1780, he declined, from not having the means to 
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go, and the State treasury could allow him but a single dollar 
a day. 

The government owed him four thousand dollars — sixteen 
hundred, allowed him by resolve of Congress in August, 
1781, was not all paid, lest it should embarrass the public trea- 
sury, till some years afterwards. On what was due to him 
he had relied for his necessary expenses in Philadelphia ; but 
the government resources were exhausted, and he wrote home 
in October, 1780, urgently for a remittance. His letter, in- 
tercepted and published by Rivington, came to the knowledge 
of Luzerne, French Minister to this country, who, of his own 
motion, advanced him what was equal to the one year's pay 
allowed him by New Hampshire, or seventy guineas, and 
offered to continue it whilst he continued in Congress. France 
was furnishing our army with supplies, paying our ministers 
abroad their salaries and expenses, guaranteeing our loans, 
and her minister alone in Philadelphia could, without incon- 
venience, make such an advance. The two countries had no 
conflicting interest, but were equally bent on the point at 
issue. Certainly for the acceptance of a loan under such cir' 
cumstances no apology is needed here or anywhere to those 
who know General Sullivan, and who will admit that he was 
incapable of a dishonorable thought or deed. 

Nor is it out of place to insist that the transmission to Con- 
gress in 1776 of Lord Howe's overtures for a negotiation, with 
the sanction of Gen. Washington, was perfectly proper and rea- 
sonable. His exoneration by "Washington from any reproach 
of negligence in not procuring information of the enemy's 
movements on the Brandy wine ought to silence that aspersion. 
Lafayette, Laurens, Hamilton, and a throng of officers on the 
field, bore willing witness to his coolness and good judgment 
in the battle. Washington commended him in unmeasured 
terms for his good conduct at Germantown; Congress for the 
descent on Staten Island, the siege of Newport, and the expe- 
dition against the Six Nations. Abundant correspondence 
disproves the charge that D'Estaing for ten days remained at 
the opening of the middle passage at Newport against his 
own judgment and at his dictation ; that Gen. Sullivan crossed 
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on to Rhode Island earlier, or withdrew from it later, than 
propriety or prudence warranted ; and all candid minds will 
agree that his orders of the 24th August under the circum- 
stances were precisely what the occasion demanded, to ani- 
mate his dispirited troops to prosecute the siege, and that 
only undue susceptibility could have taken umbrage at the 
phrases used, when connected with the context of this address 
to his army. 

The remainder of his days, after he left Congress in 1781 
till near its close, when appointed by Washington to the 
federal bench, were passed in the service of his native State. 
As attorney-general, an office held by himself, his son, and 
his grandson for half a century ; as major-general, in which 
function he made the military force of the State effective, by 
a system of drill and discipline, important from the nearness 
of the frontier and from an anticipated renewal of the war ; 
as speaker of the Assembly and chief executive of the State, 
to which position he was thrice chosen ; as president of the 
convention to ratify the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by New Hampshire, the ninth and deciding State, brought 
about, as allowed, mainly by his influence and efforts ; as one 
of the most energetic in putting down the rebellion of 1786, 
in introducing manufacturing industry into the southeastern 
section of the State, now one of its busiest centres in the 
world, he did his best to develop the country, shape its insti- 
tutions, and promote its welfare. 

His health, greatly shattered by his military services, gave 
way a few years after his appointment to the bench, and he 
became for a time a sufferer from the malady which ended 
his life on the twenty-third of January, 1795, in his fifty-fifth 
year. He was buried in the family cemetery on his farm at 
Durham, not far from the dwelling which had been his home 
for thirty years. The view from the cemetery over the water 
and neighboring hills is interesting and impressive. Across 
the river, in which the tide ebbs and flows from the sea to 
the falls near by, stands the handsome mansion long occupied 
by his daughter, Mrs. Judge Steele. His widow resided till 
her own death in 1820 in the house where he died, and which 
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is still in excellent preservation. His son George, to whom 
the name of the Cicero of New England is said to have justly 
belonged, dwelt in Exeter, and the farm was most of it sold 
by him after his father's death. Only a few acres, embracing 
some terraces to the river, gardens and orchards, and the 
cemetery higher up, remain attached to the house. The mar- 
ble monument over the grave of General Sullivan, bearing a 
simple inscription with brief reference to hia noble career, is 
carefully guarded by pious hands from dilapidation. 

Prejudice may rob him of his well-earned laurels. Patriots 
who made fewer sacrifices, who contributed less to the grand 
result, may be preferred before him. It was no thirst for 
fame, no yearning for distinction, that prompted him to 
pledge life and all he possessed to the cause of liberty and 
what he conceived the true interest of his country. Far bet- 
ter to have deserved well of the country without acknowledg- 
ment, than to be laden with its regard and not be justly enti- 
tled to it. 

We feel assured that future generations, as they come and 
pass, will recognize him among the honored throng that estab- 
lished our national independence, built up our great republic. 
A friend of "Washington, Greene, Lafayette, and all the noblest 
statesmen and generals of the war, whose esteem for him was 
universally known — to whom his own attachment never 
wavered — ^he will be valued for his high integrity and stead- 
fast faith, his loyal and generous character, his enterprise and 
vigor in command, his readiness to assume responsibility, his 
courage and coolness in emergencies, his foresight in provid- 
ing for all possible contingencies of campaign or battle-field, 
and his calmness when results became adverse. All will admit 
that one endowed with natural gifts as an orator, who wrote 
readily and well, M'ho was so constituted as to inspire affec- 
tion and conciliate support, could not well have been spared 
in a cause which depended for success upon elevated traits of 
character, superior attainments, inflexible integrity, indomit- 
able courage, and unfaltering trust. 



